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iy HEE use made in war of those possessing technical 
qualifications Is the CAUSE of considerable 
eriticism, The Government, we are told, has not 
emploved technical men for research work and in the 
development of machines of war only because “‘the 
proposal to include representatives of applied science 
did not fit into the scheme of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee as the Government conceived it.’ Upon 
the same occasion Lord Hankey mentioned with 
approval ‘‘the invaluable work of the Central Register 

of persons with scientific, professional and high 
administrative qualifications,’” and congratulated all 
concerned on having ‘‘built up a very comprehensive 
Register.” 

Undoubtedly a very comprehensive Register has 
been built up. Some 200,000, names are on that 
Register, but from it only some 13,000 persons (O.5 
per cent.) have been placed in work of national impor- 
tance, and that after nearly two vears of war! Criti- 
cisms of the Central Register are heard on every side. 
lt is complained that Government Departments do 
not make use of the Register when they require senior 
staffs. Many of those on the Central Register are 
desperately anxious to do work of national impor- 
tance. They are not unemployed men and women 
seeking a job; they are frequently retired or doing 
work that is not essential, and they would like their 
services to be utilised, regardless of salary, in the 
national effort. This is not the place to register in- 
dividual complaints, but it would be interesting to 
know the total of the positions, filled since the start 
of the war, which required persons with scientific, 
professional, and high administrative qualifications ; 
also how many ot these have been obtained through 
the Central Register. Since the Central Register ts 
supposed to include all the people in the country with 
these qualifications, and since only 13,000 have been 
taken off the Register, the answer should be particu- 
larly illuminating. 

The Chairman of the Central Register, Sir Walte: 
Moberly, has explained that the Register 1S not ab 
employment agency designed to assist people in need 
of work LO el it. No One who has endeavoured LO 
obtain work through the Central Register could ever 
fall into that delusion. The work of the Register has 
been criticised) on the eround that, accord iw tO its 
original scheme, those on the National Register were 
to be available for work of national importance if they 
were not already so employed, whereas in_ practice 
instead of drawing upon such reserve talent, the 
Register has oflered to employees already engaged 


upon the national war etlort posts in Government De- 


The Central Register 


partments at salaries in excess of their value without 
regard to their suitabilitv. Our own experience has 
been just the reverse. 

[t is surely obvious by now that the Central Register 
as now operated is an outstanding failure. lt has 
nol provided work tor those who desired that their 
services should be utilised; it has offered work to those 
who are not available to take it; it has offered unsuit- 
able work; and it has not supplied the men required 
by the Government Departments, tor whose benefit 
it Was presumably created in the first place. The 
Register itsell is eood. It contains the technical 
records Of 200,000 men and women carefully compiled 
at considerable labour by themselves. The working 
ot the Register must be drastically overhauled, since 
at present it is an outstanding example of the English- 
man’s genius for muddling. Why have round pegs 
so. generally been brought in contact with square 
holes? Why have so many pegs been offered no holes 
at all? Is it not because the officials responsible tor 
the Register have tailed in their duty of classifying 
adequately the information given to them? This 
Classification must be undertaken forthwith if the tech- 
nical ectlort of the nation is to be first-class. 

The first step in classification might be to analvse 
the Register in order to select a few hundred men 
possessing outstanding qualifications and to discover 
those of them who could be moved, 1 needed, on the 
principle that a man must not be moved unless he can 
better assist the nation in his new post. The next 
step might be to differentiate between those in less 
mportant posts who are already usefully emploved in 
the war effort and those who are en: 


2 J 
l, 


aged in less essen- 
lial industries. This group) should be further = sub- 
divided by listing those who have expressed a desire 
to enter Covernment service and to obtain trom each 


} 1; 


one a statement of the conditions upon which he would 


be willing do so. We do not suggest that this 
classification is the best, but it would at least enable 
kev men suitable for high positions to be discovered; 
it would prevent men already doing good work from 
being taken from it; and it would enable the first 
chance to be Civen, other thing's being equal, to those 
enthusiastic enough to press tor employment in the 
war effort. We cannot believe that if those in charge 
of the Register made proper use of the information 
cil their disposal, it could Hot even NOW be made an 
instrument of value instead of a laughing stock. We 
want no more self-satished statements as to the value 
of this Register. This is a war of technicians; it is 
time that we mobilised our technical men and women 
to fight it. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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yurification, particularly tor the removal of tastes 
dours trom municipal wat! supplies. The activated 
industry is already highly developed and uses a 
e variety of raw materials such as lignite, paper-inill 
ste, wood, bagasse, nut shells, coal, sawdust, sua 
rice hulls, cotton seed hulls and straw. The experiments 
f the Bure: suggest that the coal should first be ca: 
onised at a low temperatu below 500° C.); it should 
) be ground to a fine povder passing 325 mesh and 
~—noule De af iled DV treatment with steaf at temp a 
res betwee 700° and gso? ¢ In such circumstances 
onsiderable proportion the pithead dumps could b 
tilised this special purpose. It will not be forgotten 
hat the outbreak of war the Fuel Research Station 1 
mi estigatead the pl iuction ot active carbon 
British coals, and concluded that non-coking coals pri 
e the best material for the purpose. With the present 
SHortare ot wooa the pros uction oO} active carbon Iro 
KIN ¢ coal a ioht well become Of] industrial im} | 
ce, particularly 11 it could be obtained by utilisi 
proporti the refus 
Defeating Absenteeism 
ee ommittee on National Expenditure state | 
their 17th report that filling tactories are more 
iected by absenteeism than ordinary engineering 
. This conclusion is reached after a sub-committee 
sited two filling factories where the absence 
rkers Was causing serious disruption, because many ot 
e opera SS lake pla ¢ in smal] shops and much O! ( 
rk is ie by hand Absenteeism during the winte1 
ths ried between 15 per cent. and 20 per cent. ‘This 
pped to 10 per cent. when a three-shift system of wo 
} pted ind rose later to 12 per cent. Saturday afte! 
nd Sunday morning are the worst periods 
bsenteels Reviewing the reasons for these high figur 
e sub-committee finds that inadequate transports arran rf 
f ts | Jf been MNade lO! the workers. some of whi 
-el 20 miles and most three or four miles in order 1 
reach their work. [he sub-committee contends that it 
falr to expect punctuality or regular attendance in su 
circumstances They recommend the provision OT sufi 
lent hostel accommodation near the factories. a cCaretu 





heck of canteen arrangements and prices, and the short 
O the seven-day week. [xcept for maintenance 
' é oa ;, 
it is considered that Sunday work should take place 
reéai emergencies, though the committee adn Its 
] 2 ] » ; 
] > y week became gt neral, wages would pr 
" 1 
have 1 be adjusted to conform with present leve 
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Water-Glass: its Composition and Uses 


II.—Notes on Analysis and Manufacture 
by BRUNO SCHWEIG, Ph.D. 


Continued from ‘** The Chemical 


ee a” physi al and chemical properties of the solid wate 
lasses resemble those of the gvlasses with a low content 
f alkaline earth metals. Well melted water-glasses look 
very like greenish or yellow bottle-glass. They have the 
same density, the same lustre, fracture in the same mussel! 
hapead Way, have the same refractive index, hardnes:; 
brittleness and elasticity, equal sensitiveness to rapid 
hanges of temperature, and exhibit slow softening with 
increase Of temperature instead of sudden melting; in 
short, they behave like genuine glasses. The viscosity ot 
solid water-glass is characteristic, It increases quickly 
with the augmentation of the silica content. Water-glass 
per cent. 510, is, at all temperatures, about tout 
times as viscous as that ot 60 per cent. SiO,. Potassium 
water-glass 1s much more viscous than sodium water-glass 
f the same molecular ratio. 
lhe one tundamental ditierence between water-glass and 
ordinary glass is its solubility in water. It is possible to 
make solutions containing 30-60 per cent. of solid glass. 
Theretore, water-glass is highly soluble, but it is not easily 
soluble if, by that, quick solubility is understood. On the 
contrary, Water-glass dissolves only very slowly; so slowly, 


indeed, that lumps Ol water-glass even if in contact with 
water for several days, lose hardly any of their weight 
Therefore, solid water-glass in big lumps can be trans 
ported in open waggons. Water-glass is also tasteless, 
either in small lumps or freshly pulverised, though even 
very dilute solutions show a distinctly alkaline taste, It 
takes hours to dissolve only a few per cent. of finally pul 
verised water-glass, regardless of whether cold or warm 
water is used. At 100° C. the solution can be ai complished 
nly under special conditions. At 140°-160° C., however, 
under pressure in an autoclave, even big lumps are com- 
letely dissolved relatively quickly, It seems that th 


process of solution is different from that of other materials: 
t is possibly ot a physico-chemical nature and not vet 
completely known. 


Unsuitable Sands 


'he solubility is greatly impeded if earthy impurities 
Ue present, SO that sands ( ontaining mica. telspar, lime. 
lay, 1ron oxides, etc., are not suited to making wate! 
treated with boiling water, earths and metal oxide may be 
left as an insoluble sediment. Some foreign matter may 
be dissolved, because the solution Ol water-glass Cab dis 
solve traces of most oxides, and the solvent power increases 
With the concentration of the solution. Hence a solution 
which is slightly turbid when diluted becomes clear by con 
centration, and conversely. Even the oxides of calcium. 


class. When a water-vlass containing these Impurities is 


barium, and magnesium are slightly soluble in water 
glass Jiquor. When a few drops ol diluted solution of a 
metallic salt are added to water-glass, the precipitate first 
iormed will generally disappear when the mixture is 
igitated. Consequently liquor silicum may dissolve ap 
reciable amounts of oxides of iron. zinc. manganese, til 
ead, copper and mercury 

ihe speed o1 solution ls vreatel when al smal] amount 
< water is used than when using larger quantities. This 


= 


surprising observation is explained by the fact that a thi 
him of silicic acid is tormed on the surface of wate! ol, 
IS attac ked by Water Or an at id liquid, he sili a Till 
protects the water glass trom turther attack, but eas! 
lissoives in alkali, or in a solution of water-glass which 
itselt alkaline. It is therefore preterable to dissolve sol} 
vater-glass in weak solutions of water-glass instead 
pure Water. | 

iquid watel glasses are of cl olloidal nature, charact 
~ by their ine apability to ¢ rystallise, their high visco 
ind the ability to torm eelatinou | 


orecipitate lf | 


lee,’ July 19, 1941, Pp. 37 


} 


nowever, possible tO ODtaln crvstallised alkali silicate trom 
ly alkaline solutions. Usua - 


lly metasilicate, Na,51Qs,, 
JH,0, m.p. 47° C., crystallises in rhombi particles. Some 


{Imes metasil1 ates With less VW att fs C L-, Na, 1 Pas 6H,O 
monoclinic, m.p. 62° ( and Na,SiO,, 4H.O (hexagonal, 
\.p sc Cc are tTormed hese metasilicates with the 


lolecular ration n 1 are not genuine water-glasses, as 
thei nature is different trom that of a non crystallisable 
olass., free of water, metasilicate melts at loOsgy’ ©, 1 
crvstallises so easily that it cannot be obtained as a ela 


in quantities above an ounce, 


Stirring Essential 


» Thre 


‘4 


; | | 
Ormation ot a transparent film on the surtace and on the 
valis ot the contalner. his hinders the conduction ot 
heat and must be prevented by strong agitation. Wate 


»lass if carefully evaporated, avoiding bubbles (by heat 


ine for instance on the water-bath), leaves a hard, olass\ 
mass. It is alwavs soluble in hot water or in sodium Cal 
bonate provided that it is not decomposed by the carbor 
dioxide of the air. Films of water-glass, even if appa! 
ently dry and impervious, are still capable of absorbing 
vater and exuding it elsewhere. It is, therefore, not a 


absolute protection against drying up like an oil or wax 
film, but only prolongs the drying process. 

Strong boiling of water-glass solutions with the forma 
tion of steam bubbles soon leads to ebullition and even- 
tually produces large quantities of snow-white, fine-meshed 
foam which becomes solid on cooling. Solutions of water- 
olass, if exposed to the c ld, do not change substantially. 


(he viscosity increases considerably; at —3° to —5°C. 
the solutions become turbid through the formation of cry 


} ~ - ] + , y Yr ] > : ? , , ¢ 4 : > ) 
stals or flakes but the Original state 1s re established on 

rming. 

[f water-glass is preserved in glass bottles. the viscosi 

[ water-giass 1s preserved in giass bDotties, the viscosity 
ften increases. though it remains constant when the 
naterial is stored in iron vessels. Probably some oft the 
lass trom the bottles enters and Cause€és the increase 1Nn 


TUOnt 
Che boiling point of water-glass solutions of 38°Bé is 
| inom baw ,% = -~ , a 
0.42 C., that of a 60°B alkaline ’’ solution 104.79, and 
Va } . ee ’ 
reases to 112° C, in a s8°Bé solution of Na,SiQO,. All 
. } 5 1] ] 4 + > . 
SOLUTIONS OT Water-Gilass are aikailne, Yet wate! olass ot 
] : : c - 17 } ‘+s _ 
the constitution Na,OQ, 3.3510, 1s often called neutral 
rr *f acid,’’ whereas Na.O, 2810, is marked alkaline 
bv conventio 
.7 . as . ae . } rn > , 
lhe trace. as a rule, qistinguisnes Ee Tween wate! 
olass,”?’ havine the molecular ratio Na,O:SiO, trom 


2 up LO 4 molecules ~) a and meta-sil1 ate,.”’ with a 
1:1, corresponding to the formula Na,SiO, + aq. O! 
these last only Na,SiO,,9H.O is of technical importance. 
From an industrial point of view, the soluble silicates 
are those of sodium and potassium, although al] the alkali 


} ae : j 
silicates SOLUDIE I! water, and even ammonta 


itfects the solubility of silica Because of their lower cost 
he sodium compo ds are sed in amounts compared with 
ch the ses of potassium silicates are insignificant, 
ugh in a few cases the advantages of potassium silicate 
ive them a place. 
lhe various applications otf water-glass turn on its ad 
esiveness in the hydrated state, its vitrifving power in 
the dry state, its alkalinity, 1ts capability of yielding sol 
uble silica, and its peculiar chemical properties as a whole 
\ British 1 ufacture yf silicate of soda recommends it 
idvertiset ent ise i the laundry and textile Indu 
ies. pape ills, and dairies, and for metal cleaning and 
proprietary articles \ broad survey indicates that about 
ne-fitth of the total production \s used in the SOup an 
cle ing industry, one-fifth in the textile industry, two 
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nhiths in papel mills and the one-fifth for all othe: pul stone, @.g., by the Ransome process Of mixing sand Ith a Nn 
poses in war time. ot course. these proportions are solution O! water-glass, and when dry soaking it in bat » A 





























iitered. and one-third or more ot the wate! glass produced Ol chloride Ol calcium, forming eventually an 1 lubli Ol 
es into the soap industry calcium silicate. As a binder in the carbons used 4 b 
Ireprooting, which normally absorbs only a minol part electrodes in are lamps, potassium silicate is pre rreq equa 
the soluble silicates. becomes one ot their most conspicu because of the colour ot the fiames, which would ' ip 
is applications in War time. fhe writer’s article on yellow with sodium water-glass, and 
Fireproofing, the First Step to Fire Prevention,” 1n the [he textile industry makes extensive use of water-glass | 

1. R.P. Keview ot April, i941, deals at greater length with in different ways. It is emploved especially for washing the 

tate The idea is to de posit minute crvstals in the pores and bleaching; for weighting, especially in the silk indus carb 
the combustible material, closing them with a non-in (ry, as a mordant and nhxing agent for dying and DTrint in W 

flamn able substance, and the reby preve ntil g access Ol lig’ 4 TO! sizing and hnishing ; TO! mercerising ; tor des um evel 

1] One of the most suitabJe solutions tor this purpose is MmINY silk; and for fire proonng tabric. Is O 

vater-g@lass. Several other substances can also be used Most interesting and important ol these is the use of cost 
it hardly anv of them. with the exception of common Water-glass tor silk weighting. Although recently advei of s 

‘me-wash is so eas obtainable in war time. tisements have appeared in which the advantages 0 the 
preserving is one f the minor uses tor water-glass. veighted silk are set torth, it seems dubious whethe: the den 

oh. perhaps, the most familiar to the general public. weighting really means an improvement in quality, but it (ho 

e in the right wav. silicate storages gives eges which lowers the cost and strengthens the fibre. The fact remains rea 

| | hat most silk 1s weighted, and that from 40 TO 75 per cent SUT 

T | | of the weighting is done with minerals of which 4o pe Mar 

49 + ——_—__+—_____}, -____-4 cent. may be silica. ‘Thus, for instance, the U.S.A. con add 

42 = ae 7 atiiieeneneenienaell sumed IN 1922 approximately 6,250 tons Of Watel gl. ss fi Lo | 

silk weighting, As a fixing agent silicate solutio art | 

ettective tor iron and chromium salts used as mordants. mat 

especially the arsenates and phosphates which are re pe 

dered insoluble in a bath of one of the more siliceous and 

grades, cen 

(he manufacture of water-glass and all silicates of th satl 

type Na,O, nSiQ, turns, of course, on the problems ot | na 

uniting the two constituents, sodium oxide and silicic acid. hea 

0 ‘0 2:0 4:0 in the desired proportion, using the cheapest raw materials | 

Molecular Ratio S/O ‘NazO available and the method best suited fOr the purpost tha 

For Na,O the raw materials are obviously caustic soda. re) 

Fig. 3. Adhesive power of water- NaOH, or the sodium salts, Na.CO,. Na,SO,,. NaNO. slit 

glass in relation to molecular ratio, Na.S,. and even common salt, NaCl. all of which can b tha 

measured by the shearing strength of reduced to \a,O Silica, 1s available eithe1 aS Sanda OFT as 

cemented walnut. (McBain and Hop- leeenabad ; aa ie aailiatal é : : ) = eilins | , 

kins) fu er ar . gu Ir), Thint, a amorphou 111C] wn 

acid (obtained as by proauct trom othe processes), and 1 7 OX 

t the end of six months can hardly be distinguished tron compounds such as ferro-silicon and mangano-silicon ; als a ( 

resh ones In charred OTe ankle substances Is ( 
phe soap INaGuUstry in time Of Wal habitually has recourse I undamentally, the same processes are In use To! the 
ter-glass. so that a substantial increase in the use oft combination of these materials as those which the OTr1gina 
ter-glass can confidently be expected. The employment industrial ploneers suggested and used. It seems to be 

ater-2lass in the s« ap ind Str has, however, also ob law ot technical development that once an invention o1 FO 

tained @ strong foothold in peace time (he amount put innovation has reached a certain stage of perfection, it the 

to twenty brands of laundry soap sold on the America remains essentially in this quasi-classica] state for a long pe 

rket 11 Ig22 averaged about 12 per cent anhydrous Time, perhaps ror centuries, betore a change OOCCUTS. This se \ 

. cate } the finished s ap, al ad ranged irom 1 to near!\ May be an encouragement fo! inventors whose good ideas tal 

25 per cent other countries the conditions are similar. are not easily superseded Ol 
nd (st any betore the outbreak ot the war it was _ tal 

saleory ts etd o6 wor cont. of waier-eless to oll eon Original Process Most Important fre 
facture: ihe water-glass not only replaces and Thus, the original dry process of producing water-glass J Su 
saves 1 but some respects also improves the quaiit, is still the most important one and the one used almost ral 
the soap \s a detergent sodium silicate is reguiarl\ exclusively on an industrial scale. About 75 parts salt Ou 
a eicne a f ( poul ds, wherever an mMoreahi cake (sodium sulphate a parts coal. and 100 parts pow- 1S 
leaning material is requires Its power ot deflocculation, dered quartz sand or flint are fused at 1300°-1500° C. ina §} de 

wetting, emulsifving, and of increasing and stabilising furnace tor about 8-10 hours. When using soda ash § 10 

1 as Well as precipitating Caiciul and magnesiun (sodium carbonate) instead of the sulphate, about 5; | 

nara Water, ana preserving bleac hing compounds, soda ash are mixed with 100 parts sand, Sometimes a ttit ele 

etc., makes it an almost indispensabl: heap all-round coal (about 2 parts) is added to facilitate the fusion, anéd | 
cieansing arent to increase the tusibilityv ot the alkali and silica ad little po 
he adhesive properties of liquid water-glass are similar borax is often employed in the mixture. N 
tnose Of Many organk colloids Water olass has, more The tundamental reaction is assumed to be according De 
ver, severa] advantages. It 1s odourless, heat-proof, and to the equation sil 


vermin-repellent, cannot rot, inhibits the growth of fungus. 2Na SO,+2n5S10, + ( 2Na.0. nS10.4+ 280.4+CO.: o1 re! 


ecomes eventually insoluble. Here. again. it is used Na,CO,4+nS10,=Na,0O, nS10,+ CO. 
pure or in mixtures with starch, glue, casein, etc. It is It may be said that in the sulphate process as muc 
é specially en pi ved as adhesive 1! the mal ufacture O1 twice the amount oft carbon stated in the formula Cal be 
cardboard and rrugated pape! Plywood and ceramiu used without yielding sulphides in the final product. It 
iTTICiIe€S aTe likewise orten cemented with Wate! olass. Fic 1s. however. recommended tO use a little less than the 
SHOWS NOW the adhesive strengtn varies with the molecu tormula postulates If too much is used, a dark ambe! 
lar ratio Na,O:510,, and that it is all-important to keep coloured glass, containing sulphides and colloidal carbo! 
the ratio as near as possible to three will result. A deficiency in carbon will leave Na,SO,, 
Cements for various purposes are made from water-glass the glass, an alternative usually accepted in practice. he 
fF ireproot lutings for jointing firebricks, mixtures of wate1 fusion of sodium or potassium carbonates with silica 1s § C0 
olass and fibrous asbestos. and water-glass with clay, sand, perhaps the most important means of preparing aihdll 5! 
r concrete are some of the applications. Its cementing metal silicates. ‘The raw materials are available in a high § } 


roperties are made use oT 1n the manutacture of artificial! state ot purity, they react at temperatures compatible will 
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nomical furnace operation, and the process lends itself 
, accurate technical control and yields neither oftensive 
or troublesome by products 

bk O; potassium carbonates the aforementioned carbonate 
equal Th, correspondingly altered, l- valid, About OO patt- 
{| potassium carbonate are required tor 100 parts ol sand 
and coal generally added amounts up to 6 parts. 

The manutacture of a glass of accurate composition by 
the sulphate process is more difhcult than with the car- 
carbonate method, and in the U.S. it is not used for grades 
in Which a high degree of purity is important. It is, how- 
ever, nearly exclusively used for neutral glasses, where it 
is often preferred, e.g., in Germany, because of its lower 
cost. On the other hand, its employment involves the loss 
of sulphuric acid, for which reason the exclusive use of 
the carbonate tor the whole water-glass industry is often 
demanded. ‘The disposal of large quantities of sulphur 
dioxide may create another problem, but the rate of the 
reaction 1s such that in most localities a high chimney 1s 
suthcient to disperse the gas at dilutions which are not 
harmtul to adjacent vegetation. Moreover, even wath the 
addition of coal, about 10 per cent. more heat is necessary 
wy decompose the sulphate than the carbonate. 

the chief development in recent years in water-glass 
manufacture has been in the design of furnaces. They now 
erate much more economically and yield more uniform 
and better products at a lower cost. The open-hearth re- 
generative type of furnace is most widely used, although 
satisiactory results are also obtained from reverbatory fur- 
naces in which coal is burned on a grate, and from furnaces 
heated with mineral oil. Electric furnaces are now used. 

(he silicate furnace differs trom the glass furnace in 
that it is not essential for it to deliver an absolutely homo- 
geneous product, Fine striations in the glass, representing 
slight variations in composition, seem to increase rather 
than retard the rate of solution. 

A modern furnace has a capacity of up to 50 tons and 
when continually working needs about 230 kg. fuel, of 
7000 calories per kg. per ton of fused material. But even 
a consumption of 560 kg. ot fuel of 5000 calories per kg 
is considered as moderate in average work, 


Effects of Furnace Temperatures 


The most suitable furnace temperature is 1400-1500° C. 
For alkaline glasses 1300-1400° C. is suthcient. The lowe: 
the temperature, the slower is the reaction, At high tem- 
peratures the attack on the refractory materials is very 
severe, especially at the level of the liquid glass, A cer- 
tain proportion of the refractories which as a rule consist 
of tire-clay always goes into V solution, The melt con 
tains so much silica that it readily attacks any basic re 
fractory, and the equilibrium between silica and soda is 
such that highly siliceous refractories fail almost equally 
rapidly. The heating gases carrying sulphuric or sulphur- 
ous gases contribute to the destruction. The furnace life 
is short and there is, therefore, a great deal of room for the 
development of clay refractories less susceptible to solution 
in silicate glasses than those at present available. 

Water-glass can, of course, conveniently be melted in 
electric furnaces of either the arc or the conduction type. 

Plants of this type are therefore erected where water- 
power provides electricity at a low price. At Niagara the 
irst electric plant was started at the end of 1932 and has 


been operating continuously. The produced sodium 
silicate is of the formula Na,O, 3.265 SiO,. Its purity is 
remarkable, the approximate analysis being : 

Na.O 23.24% 

510, ; owe 16 75.89% 

FeO, — | sail we 0.043% 

Al.O, 0.195% 

CaO aa snd 0.069% 

MgO 0.069% 

TiO, 0.01% 


(he initial dithculties in finding electrodes which would 
not dissolve, and so discolour the molten glass, were over. 
come by substituting very pure iron electrodes for the 
graphite ones originally used. The problem of refractories 
is still serious at the high temperatures employed. 

(Lo be contenued. ) 


Textile Finishing Agents 

Dyestuffs of the Naphthol A S Group 
I | is readily understandable that the production of dye 
stuffs capable of functioning as textile finishing agent- 
should attract the attention of research workers. Some 
recent work in this field by Rath and Burkhardt, at the 
Stuttgart Textile Research Institute, has been described 
in Berichte (1940, 73, pp. 701-8), and is worthy of notice 
even though the results were nor altogether satisfactory. 

Dyestuffs of the naphthol A S group were selected for 
the investigation, the object being to introduce iong-chain 
fatty acid radicals into the molecule of the azo compound 
since it is well known that such radicals improve the 
handle of textile fibres. 

Synthesis of the new dyestuffs was approached from 
two angles: (a) from that of reolacing the aniline residue 
in the well-known’ |2-oxynaphthoic — acid-(3)|-anilide 
naphthol AS) by higher fatty acid radicals; (b) trom 
that of introducing the same radicals into amines suitable 
tor coupling. 

it) The 2-oxynaphthoi 
chloride with N-lauryl-f-phenylene diamine or N-steary| 
p-phenylene diamine = in_ pyridine — solution — yielded 
respectively N-lauryl-N'-| 2-oxynaphthoyl-( 3) |-p-phenylene 
diamine [) and N-stearvl-N'-| 2-oxvnaphthoyl-(3) |-/ 
phenyvlene diamine (11). 


condensation acid 4 


1OH 


CONH NHCO CyH 3 


OH 
Il 


CONH NHCO Cy7Hos 


In next attempting to couple these intermediates with 
diazonium salts under conditions which would satisfy 
normal textile finishing practice, the difhculty arose ot 
maintaining them in_ solution. Both compounds are 
soituble in strong caustic soda when added to the latte: 
in the form of an aqueous alcoholic paste, but they separate 
out after dilution with water to an extent consistent with 
satisfactory dyeing practice. ‘This poor solubility might, 
of course, have been predicted from the strongly hydro 
phobic nature of the fatty acid radicals. Strangely 
enough, however, this diffculty could not be overcome 
even with the aid of dispersing agerts. Before abandon 
ing this approach to the problem, it may be noted, the 
investigators obtained red insoluble dyes by coupling the 
aqueous alcoholic solutions of I and II with diazotised 
2.5-dichlorvaniline. 

b) The diamines used in the foregoing condensations 
were diazotised and coupled with naphthol AS. In the 
case of N-lauryl-f-phenylene diamine, a clear solution 
was readily obtained by diazotisation in the presence of 
diazopon A (a polyether alcohol preparation). The diazo 
body could thus be coupled, though slowly, on the fibre 
with naphthol AS. This produced a reddish-violet shade 
which turned red after hot soaping. ‘the dyed fabric, 
it Is encouraging to note, then possessed a full and soft 
handle, but the fastness to rubbing was by no means satis- 
factory. Diazotisation of N-stearyl-f-phenylene diamine 
was also carried out, but the diazo compound was 
altogether lacking in water solubility. As a matter of 
interest it may be noted that coupling in alcoholic alkali 
solution with naphthol AS gave a red dvestuff. 








he July edition of the ** Engineering Bulletin ”’ issued 
by the MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE is de- 
voted to such problems as securing labour and training 
skilled workers. There are also many references to the 
vital rdle women are and can play in industry, 
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Ignition Temperatures of Acetylene Mixtures’ 


Acetylene-Air and Acetylene-Oxygen Mixtures Studied 
by G.W. JONES and W. E. MILLER 
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IGNITION LEMPERATURES OF ACETYLENE IN AIR AND 
OXYGEN. 
It will be observed that the ignition temperature of 


cetyiene in air 1s affected markedly by the percentage O} 
cetvlene in the mixtures. The higher the percentage of 
etvlene (up to about 30 per cent.) the lower the ignition 


temperature. 


Whi the mixtures contained 30 per cent. or more 
cetviene a condition under which insufficient oxygen 
as present to olve theoretically complete combustion 


305° C. The lag at the ignition temperature increased with 

he concentration of acetylene in the mixtures. 

Tests with acetvlene-oxvgen mixtures were confined to 
ose having high concentrations of acetylene present, be 
ise of the great violence produced when the’ mixtures 
nited within and near the range Tol theoretically com 


ete combustion, Mixtures containing 70 to gt per cent 


acetylene m oxyeen bad 


(yf 20,0 ( 


. ’ 1 


minimum ignition temperature 
and were fairly constant throughout this range. 
\n attempt was made to determine the ignition tempera 


tures of mixtures containing less than 7o per cent. acetylene 


in oxvgen, but the violence on ignition demolished the 
apparatus, 
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Fig.2. Ignition temperatures of acetylene-air and 
acetylene-oxygen mixtures 


he minimum ignition temperatures found for acetylene 
air and acetylene-oxygen mixtures were lower than those 
reported previously in the literature, and the minimum 
ignition temperature oO! acetylene-oxygen mixtures Was 
found to be 296° C.. or 9° C. lower than the minimum tor 


acetvlene-air mixtures 





Oil and Colour Chemists 


Annual Meeting of Association 


ve annual meeting of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
\ssociation was held at the Russell Hotel, london, O1 
Mr. W. E. Wornum, 


re-elected president and the other otticers were re-elected 


who was in the chair, was 
; follows : 

\ice-presidents, Mr. H. Clayton, Mr. G. N., Hill. Dr. 
A. Jordan, Dr. G. L. Riddell, Mr. S. K. Thornley; hon 
secretary, Mr. C. W. A. Mundy; hon, treasurer, Mr. H. D. 
Bradford; research and development officer, Dr. J. OQ. 
utte! Dr. G. F. New and Mr. S. Margison were 
nominated as members of council by the London and Man 
hester sections respectively, in place of Mr. D. E. Roe 
nd Mr. F. J. Siddle, and Mr. J]. Milligan was agai 
ominated by the Scottish section ‘these nominations 
ere accepted Other council are’ Messrs 
(;. | ones, |: Sowerbutts. and WD. \V ait. 

Ihe council’s annual report noted that the scheme fot 
each with an hon 


members QO] 


dividine the London area into regions, 
seCTeTL: empowered to call meetings, had not only ove} 
me to a considerable extent the dithe uity of holding Wal 
lime meetings, but revealed the possibilities of forming new 
ctlons in the south-west (Bristol), and the north-east 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), It was stated that there were now 
The balance in hand had increased by £75 
The President said it was the task of the Association to 
ordinate the views and the research of the various 
specialists in the industry in order that the whole might 
enent Since IOI, when the Assi lation Was formed, the 
il and colour industry had be ome spec lalised, With result 
cd ergence. 
ctive interest in the Assoc lation, pointing out that it could 


S2 me mbe1 — 


He urged the members to take a mor 


0% of especial assistance to the younger members who 

wishe 1 to hecome research chemists The council had 
pp nted a committee under the chairmanship of Mi 

Gb. A. Campbell past-president) to consider this question 


its widest sense 


emica atters in Parliamen 
Ch | Matt Parl t 
Scientific Advisory Committee 

N the House of Commons last week, Captain Plugge 

asked Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, if the British Association of Chemists or the Institute 
of Chemistry had been consulted by the Scientific Advisory 
Committee on matters affecting chemists and what liaison 
was established between the committee and these and vari 
ous other scientific and technical institutions. 

Replving, Sir John Anderson said that special steps to 
consult representatives of the chemists were taken by the 
committee, alhough whether the two institutions mentioned 
had been consulted he could not say. Liaison with the 
1umerous scientific and technical institutions maintained 
or assisted by the Government was established, however, 
through the secretaries of the Department of Scientific and 
lndustrial Research, the Medical Research Council and the 
\ericultural Research Council, who were members of the 
committee, as well as through the directors ot scirentifi 
research at the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, Ministry 
of Aircraft Production and Ministry of Home Security. 
liaison with other scientific institutions was maintained 
either through these official channels, or through the Presi 
lent and 1olnt secretaries oO! the Royal Society, who were 
Iso members O} the Committee. 








Chemical Division of the PITTSBURGH 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has 
ing a suitable railway tank 
OF <s0 pel cent Or 73 per cent. 


tbe Columbia 
PLATE GLASS CO., 
spent many months in designin 
car tor the conveying 


] 


liquid caustic soda, which, unless special measures are 


This 


taken, crystallises 1M any insulated tank-cal 

necessitates the expendit ire of time and labour on 
steaming. The Columbia car, as it has become know; 
is of revolutionary 1s an all-welded 


design lt 
which eliminates maby points OT weakness. 


vered with a patent protective coating that with 


Construction 
ind is CO’ 

stands the high 
caustic soda is to arrive in a liquid state 


loading temperatures necessary 1} the 
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Personal Notes 

SiR EDWARD CROWE has been 

ouncil of the Royal Society of 
\tul Chatterjee. 


elected chairman of the 


Arts in succession to Si 


DR. CLARENCE A. SEYLER. D.Sc... F.I1.¢ F.Inst.F., has 
been awarded the Melchett Medal D\ the Institute ot Ff uel 
in recognition of his research work on coal and _ its 
onstitution. 

Mr. J. IVON GRAHAM, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.-¢ has bee: 
ppoimnter issessor in. the Investigation Ol the causes oi 
the explos it the William Pit, Whitehaven Colhery, 
berlans June 3. 

Mk W. M. SELVEY, Wh.S A.R.C.Sc., -M.Inst.C.kE.., 
M1. Mech. k M.l.E.E., F.Inst. F has been elected Pre 
<ident of the Institute of Fuel in succession to Lt.-Col. Si 
lohn Greenlyv. K.C.M.G.. C.B.E.. F.Inst.F.. as fron 
()ctober next 

Sir DAviIpD MILNE-WaTson, Bt., LL.D., F.Inst.F., has 
accepted the itation of the committee of the Fue! 


luncheon Club to be president of the Club for the coming 

SESS in succession to Lt.-Col. W. A. sristow, M.I.E.E.. 

t Inst }- who has been pre side nt tol the past two vears 
DR. HOWARD | 


CRAMER, professor of rubber chemistr\ 


the University ot Akror (‘olorado. and secretary of 
’ ; 
the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. 


resignation to the Uni in ordet 


research and development 


SI arple = { he mie als, I} Philadelphia. 


‘ndered his versity 


department OT 


Mr ASHLEY S \VARD has been appointed chairman and 


aging director of Thomas W. Ward, Ltd., and also 
chairman of the Ketton Portland Cement Company. MR. 
GEORGE Woop has been appointed deputy chairman and 
Ol] managine director of Thomas W. Ward, Ltd.. and 
Mr. ARNOLD CARR has also been appointed a director of 
that comp. while Mr. F. R. StTaGcG, who is assistant 
managing director of the company, has now been appointed 
deputy chairman and managing director of the Ketton 


Portiand Cement Company. 


At a meeting oft the society ot Chemical Industrv 1 
mao! l luly '. the TOLLOWING were elected members - 


‘ Vin 
, Mr. H. R. Archer, Mr. ¢ 

H. Bax, Mr. A. Bracher, Dr. V. C. E. Burnop, Mr. W. ]. 
Carter, Mr. G. H. Cheesman, Mr. F. H. Cotton, Mr. G. A. 
Dawe, Mr. R. P. Donnelly, Mr. H. D. K. Drew, Mr. 
A. P. T. Easson, Mr. H. S. Foster, Mr. P. J. Fryer, Mr. 
|. F. A. Gerdes, Mr. A. S. Haigh, Mr. D. O. Jordan, Mr. 
D. G. Kerr, Mr. H. H. Light, Mr. J. D. Loudon, Mr. 
H. C. Mackarlane, Mr. L. Maddison, Mr J. G. F. Miller. 
Mr. J. Milne, Mr. A. H. Mitchell, Mr. C. R. Morrisor 
lones, Mr. R. H. Nicholson, Mr, A. S. Nickelson. M1 
B. H. Potter, Mr. D. Purdie, Miss J. D. Richardson, M1 
A. W. A. Rundle, Mr. G Mr. G. H. Simm 
Mr. T. B. Smith, Mr. H. W. Stern, Mr. W. S. Stevens, Mr 
IL. A. Wiseman. 
Mr. L. H. W. Savage 


A im 


L. Arcus. Mr. 


Schatter 


Obituary 


\ ' _— —_— _ ; . 
Mk RUTHERFORD HitL. O.B.E.. who died recent! 
ave 4. was, f ‘Yr so vears, resident secretary 1 
“\ ¢ Ti ‘ (7 Tihye rt Sr a | s( 1eT | (,reat Brita 
] 
1Q2° 


\IR IOHN LAWSON. aged 6. ot Great 


Herts., who died on Julv 1s, was for man 
vears one of the principal representatives of Messi 
7 
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thceer betwee the Director of Scientific Research 
’ S| | , ” ™ 
French scientists until the collapse of France 


nds. 


Mr. R. F. Wright, Mr. Hugh Graham, 
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Mk. RICHARD H, 
at the age of 61, was formerly a chemist on the 
the Broughton Copper Works, Ditton ]unction 
taken 1.C.1. , 


Mrs. VIOLET THOMPSON, of East Beach, Lytham, whos 
death took place recently at the age of 50, Was Ma aQ ing 
director of F Thompson & Co.. chemical anu 
tacturers, Manchester. 


Mr. CECIL ELDRED HUGHES, whose death on July ig 
his 66th year, we deeply regret to announce, was foi 
director of Benn Brothers, 
prietors ot THE CHEMICAL AGE. From 
he proceeded to University College, london, where hy 
enroved the triendship otf Mr. Wedgwood Benn. Thus 
began an association which had a major influence on his 
adult life. as he married Mr. 
threw 


STEAD, of Widnes, who recently died 
taft 07 
~1INCce 


Ove! by 


Ltd... 


laD\ 
Limited, the pro. 
Kastbourne Collee 


Veals a 


3enn’s sister, Margaret, and 
in his lot with his elder brother, Ernest, in whos 
publishing enterprises he took a prominent part for over 
After leaving London University, he becams 
private secretary to Sir Sidney Lee, who was then edito: 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, and made severa 
contributions to that monumental work, afterwards assist 
ine Mr. C. B. Fry to edit the magazine bearing his name 
He contributed various periodicals such as 7e Globe and, 
more particularly, Puzch. His permanent connection with 
3 srothers began before the last war, in which he 


30 Vealrs. 


enn 
served with the R.A.F. in Egypt and Palestine, being twic 
mentioned in dispatches. During his long term with Benn 
Brothers, which continued up to the time of his death, he 
touched at one time or another the editorial activities o! 
most of its publications. He was widely known as 
an art connoisseur, and this was the branch of publishing 
which he more particularly took under his wing. In ai 
Italian garden forming a natural theatre at his home at 
Orpington, he and his wife produced year after year a 
open-air play in aid of the funds of the John Benn Hoste! 
He leaves a widow and two children, one of whom, Mr. 
Keon Hughes, followed him into the firm, of which he is 
now a director and publisher of the British Trade Journal. 





An Industrial Leader 
Death of Mr. H. J. Mitchell 
M* HAROLD JOHN MITCHELL, who died on Juli 


22, aged 04, at Friston Downs, near Eastbourne, was 
president of Imperial Chemical Industries for two years 
until his retirement in He remained a director of 
the company up to the time of his death. Beginning as an 
othce boy in the Nobel Dynamite Trust in 1893, he attained 
the position of secretary to the company in 1912. At the 
outbreak of the last war, when it became necessary to dis- 
entangle the British and German interests in the Trust. 
he was appointed liquidator. Difficult negotiations finall\ 
led to agreement; the Nobel Trust was re-organised as th 
Nobel Explosives Co., Ltd., with headquarters in Glasgow, 
where Mr. Mitchell went as assistant general manager. The 
immediate problem confronting the industry was to suppl; 
munitions, but it was quite clear that as soon as hostilities 
ceased the various companies would resume their competi 
tion with one another. Accordingly in 1918, again afte! 


; 


devious negotiation, the explosives and ammunition con- 


1939. 


cerns of Great Britain combined under the title of Ex 
plosives Trades, Ltd. This was later altered to Nobe 
Industries, Ltd Lord McGowan then Sir Harr 
McGowan) was appointed chairman and managing 


director and Mr. 
joined the 


Mitchell became general manager. He 


board of the company in 1920. 


On the formation of I.C.I. in 1926 Mr. Mitchell was 
elected a director. His great experience, capacity for 
work, and executive ability were invaluable in the con 


ducting of the affairs of the new company; Lord McGowa! 
iad one of the staunchest of helpers in Mr. Mitchell, whose 


death has broken a_ personal association of 4 
vears standing. In 1936 he succeeded the late Marquess 


of Reading as president of I.C.T. 
to the general public, yet was 


He Was hardly know 
one oft the leade} Ol 


Industr' 
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yeneral News 


The Governors of Salford Royal Technical College lave 
eived 26 applications for the post of head of the chemistry and 
plied chemistry department at the college. Six candidates 
rye pecn chosen for interview 
Forewomen in the visual inspection 
ry aVve 


shop of an 1.C.1. 
proved so successful, reports an official journal, 
nen charge hands are being introduced into other shops. 
They will gauge the accuracy of the setting, and have authority 
er men tool setters. | . 
Tne china clay pit at Lee Moor, the largest in the world, and 
e Cholwichtown pit, about a mile distant, the closing of which 
ul vear ago robbed almost the entire population of the 


rtmoor villages of Lee Moor and Wotter of their livelihood, 


not only again operating, but the demand for the clay is so 
if it the men are working ten hours a day. A third pit, 


it Whitehall Yeo. 1S expected to re-open soon, 


Foreign News 
Plastics from carbolic acid and from cellulose are now being 
roduced in Shanghai by the Sheng Te Weaving 
ding powder is manufactured from imported phenol, for- 
aldehvde, hexamine, and casein. 


Fact ry. 


Sinall quantities of casein 
made from sova-bean curd at both Shanghai and Tientsin. 
The opening of a plant to produce toluol, xvilol, and other 

efined light oils in Nova Scotia is reported as one of the most 

ecent developments of Canadian chemical activity. In 140, 

e United States shipped to Canada 13,908,000 Ib. of tuluol, 
a value of $571,300, and 139,700 Ib. of xviol, valued at 

sh4ik). 

Peppermint plants imported into Chile from Mitcham, 

Surrey, are said to have become completely acclimatised, and 
drive is being made to extend their use so as to convert the 

present annual import of 3000-4000 litres of peppermint oil 





From Week to Week 


exportable surplus of 2000-3000 litres. Present Chilean 
production of the oil stands at some 500 litres per annum. 
A new manganese concern, the 


has been organised, With 


into al 


Manganesa Atacama 38.A., 
covernment assistance, in Chile. The 
authorised capital is 4 million pesos. Exports of manganese 
from Chile in 1941, amounting to 4674 metric tons, were all 
directed to the United States: in 1940 the total 
of which all but 210 tons (to Holland) 


ULS.A. In 19359, on the other hand, 7316 of the total export 


vas 19,518 tons. 


likewise went to the 


of 11,226 tons were absorbed by Germany. 

Sales of liquefied petroleum gases 
mdustry showed an upward trend in 1940. 
thousands of gallons, the Bureau of Mines records a rise from 
26.890 (1939) to 34.603 as a total figure. (of the 1940 total, 
butane-propane pentane for 
5035, and propane for 987 thousand gallons, being respectivels 


Lie Ame rican chem al 


(Juoting hgures in 


mixtures accounted for 30,636, 


25. 79 and O.9 pel cent. of the totals consumed TI e agcregalte 
chemical consumption represented 11.1 per cent. of the all-over 


T« 


al, compared with 12 per cent. in 1939. 


r 
it) 








Forthcoming Events 


The 212th general meeting of the Society of Glass Tech 
Nnoiogy will be held in the School of Art and ¢ rafts, Stourbridge, 
Worces., on Julv 30, at 10.30 a.m. 

The London Section of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Asso- 
clation will hold a meeting on August 7, at 7 
Federation of British Industries, 21 Tothill 
when Mr. Sidney J. Johnstone, B.Sc., F.I.C., 
Mineral Resources Department of th 
illustrated 


p.m., at the 
Street, S.W.1.. 
Principal of the 

Imperial Institute, will 
Minerals for the Paint 


clive an lecture on 


Industry.’ 

















Inventions in the 





Chemical Industry 


[he following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


The numbers given under ‘*‘ Applications for 


Patents’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 
flotation eoncentration of ores.—Minerals separa 
(United States, Sept. 24, °40.) 7454. 
waters.—Oceaun Salts (Products), 


Prytherch, J. H, Anderson and A..E. W. Lang. 


Froth 
tion, Ltd. 
Pre-treatment, ete., of 
Ltd... W. i 
i481 
Manufacture of oxaldehvdes.—T. 
ind, June 17, °40.) 7489. 
Treatment of percompounds.—H. 
al Industries, Ltd. 7479. 
Production of synthetic resins. 
(. A. Refarn. 7677. 

Manufacture of sulphur trioxide. 
(Switzerland, June 15, °40.) 
Tanks for ‘iquids J. H. Sparshatt. 7712. 

Method of regenerating a catalyst.--Standard Oil Develop 
nent Co. (I'nited States. June 15, °40.) 7617. (l nited 
Mates, July 16, °40.) (Cognate with 7617.) 7612. 

Aqueous dispersons. H. J. Tattersall, J. Munro and Im- 
erial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 7604. 
Utilisation of coal oil.—C. Weizmann. 
Catlytie processes. ti Be Wilson and 
Industries, Ltd. 7605. 

Manufacture of dyestuffs and intermediates therefor.—N. H. 
Haddock and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 7605. 
Mauufacture of zircon refractories, etc. H. W. ¢ Jen 
ings (Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co.). 7660. 

Cleansing compositions. 


Reichste. (Switzer 
Shaw and Imperial Chemt- 


Small and Parkes. Ltd... and 


Soc. of Chemical Industry 
7488. 


I} Basle. 


74-44. 
Iinperial ¢ he nical 


md R. Thomas. 7098. 
Method and apparatus for pumping volatile liquids.—Linde 
\ir Products Co. (United States, June 15, °40.) 7088, 


Coonate with 7588) 7589. 7590, 7591, 7592. 
Is, “40.) (Cognate with 7588.) 7995, 
Complete Specifications Accepted 


Manufacture of soluble derivatives of acetylsalicylic acid. 
G. M. Dvson and Genatosan, Ltd Nov. 9, 1939. 537,112 


Lever Bros. and Unilever. Ltd.. 


(lnited States, 


Containers for lquids.—L. Lasch and F. A. 
Co., Ltd. Nov. 138, 1939. O37 ,260. 

Copper base alloys.—-A. H. 
Dee. 1, 19389. = 537,225. 

Jaw crushers and crusher plates for jaw crushers and the 
like.—Nordberg Manufacturing Co. Dee. 12, 1938. o3¢ 117. 

Mineral oil compositions and processes of preparing the 


same.—A,. H. Stevens (Armour and Co.). Dee. 7. 1939. 


Hughes and 


Stevens (American Brass C'‘'o.) 


537.123. 
Insecticidal conipositions. A. Abbey (Dow Chemieal Co.). 
Dee. 7, 1939. 537 179. 


Method of preparing colioidal silver iodide composition and 
the produet.—A,. C. Barnes Co., Ltd. Dee. 10, 1938. 537,127. 

Compositions suitable for use in the preparation of insectt- 
cides, bactericides, and fungicides.—A. Abbey (Dow Chemical 
Co.). Dec. 11, 1939. 937,186. 

Chemical heating pad.—United States Appliance Corpora 
tion. Dee. 27, 1988. 537,247. 

Process for concentrating latices of rubber, guttapercha, 
halata and the like vegetable resins —W. |. M. Holman and 
Revertex, Ltd. Jan. 3, 1949. (Cognate application 1397 /40.) 
od¢ 132. 

Plastic compositions.—Rubber Cement Products, Ltd., and 
R. H. P. Watts. Feb. 5, 1940. 537,135. 

Method of manufacturing protein product. and products re- 
sulting therefrom.—Atlantic Research Associates, Inc. March 
7, 1939. o37 149. 

Cleaning compesitions.—C. Roberson and Co., 
H. M. Ruhemann. Mareh 13, 1940. 537,152. 

Method of and means for adding lead to steel aud other 
ferrous metals.—Inland Steel Co., and W. H. Broadfield. May 
18, 1949. (Addition to 520,227.) 537,204. 

Crusher plates for jaw crushers and the like. 
Manufactinuring Co. Dec. 12, 1938. 
037 289 


Ltd... ana 


Nordberg 
(Divided out of 537.117.) 


Process for the production of halogen substituted aminoaryl 
sulphomie acid derivatives, and the resulting products —J. R. 
Geigy A.-G. Dee, 24, 1938. (Divided out of 536,901.) (‘og- 
nate application, 3869/41.) 537,173 








Commercial Intelligence 
following are taken from printed reports, but 1 
Mortgages and Charges 

n es Consolidation Act [ 1908 provides 


at every Mortgage or ( harge, as described thet 


1) és Sp 


recistereda yA if ~ if e} ~ , , } es if c " 
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Company News 
Redfern’s Rubber Works. Ltd.., 
Cellacite and British Uralite. Ltd.. ) ) p! 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd.., 


~ 


Peter Brotherhood. Ltd.., 


Ad per cent (san 
Boots Pure Drug Company nou! : 
: C624. 110 | L7°2.467 Phi le : inged 


The Cape Asbestos Company 


Frickers Metal and Chemical Co.. 


New Companies Registered 


Products Development, td. H8 23% Private m} 


2 nAD LE, t 
Lipton’s Chemical Company, Ltd. 68,174 Priv 
nv. ¢ | C500) OW) f 4 Manuf 
| | 


/ lie ( jie rag al 1 ve 


. 


July af ; 194) 


Beddow Sales. Lid. (368.067).—PDrivate company. ipita 

(1K) in LOO shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and deale, 

. aning materials, gypsum, disinfectar if 

ers, is. iours, glues, plastics, guMs, pigments, v she 

hemical. phot graphic, laboratory and nti 

eni na ipparat IS. Cl Subscribers: John Van x0} 
”~1 H venue, Cheam, Surrey; Charles W. Chive 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and 
Shares 


ditions have obtained in Stock F, 
the disposition has been Li awa 
general undertone yr 


af markets, where 


A»! Hf | (xH tp lLiit | q*f 
chat | 
irther 


ier developments in the war, the 


inained fir Sentiment refiected the underlying strencth 
British Funds. and also the absence of any heavy selling. 0; 
the other hand, there was very little demand in eviden ard 


as a result, share values were slightly reactionary. \mong 
ndustrial securities, the general tendency was affected 
full results of Boots Drug and the G nera 
which provide a striking indication of the 
g absorbed in taxation. Th 
directors of the G.E.C. point out that though the coinpan 
had a very successful vear’s trading, provision for Ii.P.T. a 
, aS against 60 per cent. in the previous year, wa 
responsible for the reduction of £170,351 in net profits; 
shareholders receive a distribution of 17 
i) per cent. previously. Ow Ig ti 


~ome extent bv the 
electri ( 


large proportion of earnings 


14} . 7 
tty per Cell 


ready anno inced. 
per cent., compared with 


the weight of taxation, it mav, ot course, be prudent tO expe 
moderately lower dividends from many cdmpanies plaving a 


war effort. Nevertheiess, the prevatling 
is probably more than discounted i: 
latter may, therefore. be ex pecte 
show some response in the event of any general and sus. 
Stock Exchange values. 


mportant part in the 
market view 1S that thls 


Share prices, and that the 


vement 1 


Owing to the surrounding market tendency in evidence at 
ithe time of writing, Imperial Chemical have moved back 
slightly to 3ls. 9d., which compares with 32s. 3d. a week ag 


1.C.1. 7 per cent. preference units at 52s. were also 6d. lower 
ritish Oxygen had an appearance ai 
G6s. 3d.. and Lever and Unilever reacted at one time, | 
later recovered to 25s., and were unchanged as compared wit! 
1 week ago. On the other hand, awaiting the interim divi. 
lend at incement, Associated Cement remained firm «at 
tI was a fair amount of activity around 
Board Ds. Hopes that the 
mpany s earnings nay continue to be running at a better 


on balance. |] easier 


ros. v3d.. and there 


shares. 


el were reflected by further improvement to lls, 3d. in 
Imperial Smelting shares, while elsewhere, General Refrac- 
! s mad rie higher price of Qs, $41. Moreover. rather 
nore attention was given to Barry and Staines, which further 
proved to 30s. Nairn and Greenwich held their recent rise 


. 5Os. 3Bd.. and Fison Packard were again around 32s.. while 
B. Laporte remained at 61s. At 71s. 3d. Turner and Newall 
ere nal red >] aalance for the week. 


Alt} oOudct Addi d lronfo inders improved further to Rel hd 
here was an easier tendency in Guest Keen, Lnited Steel and 
(‘onsett fron On thre other hand, Tube Investments, 


Stewarts and Lloyds and Staveley shares were inclined t 
the shares of various other companies which 
A # io have a reasonably satisfactory E.P.T. stan 
dard Monsante Chemicals 5} per cent. preference wer 
Greeff Chemicals Holdings 3s shares vere 
‘t ead at pal hut vere inactive this week. United 
Bottle rdinary remained firm at 52s. 6d No change 1 
‘all; xpected to be made in the forthcoming interin 
idend of the last-named company, and the prevailing viev 
se prospects of the total payment 
_ Kept at I2 per cen.; last year a dividend of over 21 per 
Glass more 


5 
(7.ass 


re asonahle 


were also active, 


1} 


Pes s for the financial vear ended last month may be issue 

rds e end of August \ number of dealings were r 

rded an Cannu Town Glass. Forster's Glass and othe! 
ss snares 


? 


Follewn publication of the full results, Boots Drug 0s 


rallied to 36s. 3d. The 


res rea ted Silg!l thy ! later 
my s sales last vear were at a “record” level and trad 
¢ profits e} i ohe r. but ¢ Ing to taxation and other spt | 
<penditure arising from the war, net profits work out 4a 
€629.110. compared with £782,467 in the previous vear; th 
dent s aga 24 per cent.. but on this oceasion shar 
lders i I receive a special cash bonus. British Dr i 
Hf 25. Ya (i sewhere, Bee cham’s Pills deferre 
’ cf I r recent mprovement Most oil shares ere 


balance the d sposition heing to await the f rt! 


yvidena decision 
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British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


S| \DY to firm price conditions characterise nearly all 
eclions of the market for general chemicals, and in som 
ns a high rote ndency Is noted. Taking the market as a 

hole the movement into consumption has been of fairly sub 
mfial «alimensions, and the flow of delivery specifications has 

nN a steady scale. There is practically no change to 


epo! in the position ol the potash products, and the demand 
this Section continues to be in excess of available supplies. 
\ steady call is maintained for the majority of the soda products, 


Isewhere an active trade 


s passing for acetic acid, tartaric 
formaldehyde and acetone. There are no important pric 
anges to record in the coal tar products market, and value 
nearly all sections, with the possible exception of pitch, are 
rm The demand for both erude and crystal carbolic acid 
ntinues strong; creosote oil, xvlol and solvent naphtha, are 
mn active request with new spot transactions difficult to 
evgotiate. 
\IaNcHEstrer.—-Without showing much in the wav of actual 
anges compared with the last report, there has been pro 
ounced firmness of prices on the Manchester chemical market 
luring the past week in most classes of ** heavy products, 
nd the tendency is upward. Contract deliveries of the alkalis 
ind the magnesium and ammonia compounds, as well as of the 
acids, have been on steady lines, while fresh inquiry has 


eel on a moderate scale. In the tar products market a fresh 
tiffening of quotations has been in evidence in cresvlic acid, 
yvlol and solvent naphtha, and also in refined tar, and a 


encrally steady inquiry is reported. 
In the Scottish heavy chemical trade day to da\ 
although, this week, business Is qutet 


{(7;LASGOW, 
rapsactions contihue 


wing to the annual holidays, Export inquiries still remain 
mifed. Prices generally remain firm with a further tendency 
{) ris¢ 


Price Changes 
Alum.—Loose lump, £10 per ton, d/d, nominal, 
Antimony Sulphide. 
Is. 10d: to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 
Arsenic Sulphide.— Yellow, Is. 0d. per Ib. 
Cadmium Sulphide. Ss 9d. to tis. 6d. per th. 


Grolden, l]4d. to 2s. per Ih. Crimson, 


Carbon Black,.—5}id. to sid. per lb., according to packing 

Cream of Tartar.—1l00%,-262s. per cwt., less 2§9, d/d, in 
sellers’ returnable casks. 

Creosote.—Home trade, did. to Td. per gal., f.o.r., 
works: exports, Hd. to bid, per cal, aceordimg to grad 

MANCHESTER: 54d. to Wid per val. 


MWiaAnKETS 


Cresylic Acid.—VPale, 97/1009, 3s. per gal. 
Pale, 99/100%, 3s. 6d. per gal. 

India Rubber Substitutes.— White, 5 15/16d. to od. 
dark, 5 9/16d. to 6 3/16d. per Ib. 

Naphtha.— Mancuesrer: 90/1609, 2s, 5d. to 2s. Yd. per gal 

Tartaric Acid.—MancuestEr: 3s. 3d. per Ib. 

Xylol.— Manchester: 3s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. per gal. 


MI ANCHESTER 


pet is: 








VISCOSITY OF BLAST FURNACE SLAGS 

In studying the viscosity ot the running slag at th 
Magnitogorsk blast furnaces, M. Osstrouchow, in Sfa/, 
reports that a special viscometer had to be designed fo. 
this purpose, as it was found impossible to measure the 
viscosity of Mn slags in graphic crucibles at 1400 and 1450 
deg. From the measurements made, it is concluded that 
the fluidity and crystallisability of silica-alumina lime 
slags can be raised by adding magnesia or iron oxide. 
If both are added, the slag becomes more fluid and the 
crystallisation temperature is diminished by about too deg. 
The formation of a crust on the slag interferes with vis 
cosity measurement.—/ron and Coal Trades Review, Vol 
143, No. 3829, p. 53. 








ADAM HILGER, LTD., gS St. Pancras Way, London, 
N.W.1, have published a new price list of their spectro 
scopically standardised substances for research purposes 
H.S. and V.P.S. Brands). It is hardly necessary to re 
mind our readers that the ‘* H.-S. scheme, started in 
i923, provides the purest substances of the kind ‘obtain 
able, each batch being numbered and provided with a full 
report, chemical and spectroscopic. ‘The V.P.S. sub 
stances have been less fullv investigated, but are also of 
exceptional high-purity standard. 














THE REACTION TOWER 


shown lying horizontally in our shops 
before despatch is used for a mixture of 
Acids and Highly-Corrosive Re-Agents 


Typical of the DIFFICULT 
CORROSION PROBLEMS 
EASILY SOLVED BY THE 
USE OF 


KEEBUSH 





*K Write for leaflet No. 251. 














KESTNER EVAPORATOR &% ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


Chemical Engineers, 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. | 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF LACTIC ACID 
CHEMISTS 


lL nemployment Insurance. total funds over 022.500 


SULPHONATED OILS 
| | | | o— TANNERS’ MATERIALS 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Service 


for particulars to: 0°00 


 o WOODLEY, * EMPIRE HOUSE,’ AN en o- 
CRA. FCLS. 75. PIOCADILLY. BOWMANS (WARRINGTON), LYD. 


~ nee Secretary, R A (, LONDON. W | CHEMICAL MANUFACTURBRS, 


‘Phone: Regent 661 Moss Bank Works : : Near WIDNES 





CLASSIFIED SECTION 


NOTE: Trade announcements, other than strictly second-hand and job lines, cannot be 
inserted in these pages except by firms whose advertisements run in the display columns 





























APPOINTMENTS VACANT FOR SALE 

CH iS chare OMBINED AU TOMATI( rt sigan nd MEASUR 
ING and Mixine Plant, with six weighers, capacity 
: hou | h.p. motors, 
| seen erected 
en OMPSON ANI MILLWALL), LTD., Cuba 

treet, Kast 1844. 
1000 NI \ \\ eee ee APRONS 
. each. Clearing § at 308 
t lt (Cloths. cheap Wilsons. 


EDUCATIONAL ringfeld Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2108, 
100 ' Vd “xtractors by all lea ding 
trom 18 in. upwards with countershafts 


Jacketed Steam Pans, various 
on reques Seen at Randalls. Arundel Ter. 


es lelephone Riverside 2426 


i AR OAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horticul- 


\! 


il. burnil x filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, in- 
» tur yround and granulated: established 
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